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LETTER,^. 


Gentlemen, 

Two  Bills  have  been  prepared  for  Parliament,  the 
professed  object  of  which  is,  the  improvement  of  the 
Medical  Profession. 

You  represent  a City,  the  seat  of  a University, 
and  of  no  mean  School  of  Medicine  ; and  it  cannot 
surprise  you  that  I should  beg  your  attention  to 
these  Bills. 

I shall  perhaps  be  accused  of  presumption  in  ex- 
pressing my  opinion ; but  you  will  find  an  excuse, 
when  I tell  you,  that  I have  had  more  extensive  op- 
portunities of  hearing  the  sentiments  of  the  profes- 
sion on  this  subject  than  any  other  person;  having 
assisted  in  the  deliberations  of  many  different  Boards 
engaged  in  this  inquiry  ; as  a Member  of  the 
Councils  of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  of  the  Senatus,  and  Medical  Faculty 
of  this  University,  and  also  of  many  Committees  on 
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this  very  subject ; and  as  an  Hospital  Surgeon  I have 
had  continual  opportunities  of  knowing  the  diffi- 
culties which  young  men  have  in  studying  our  pro- 
fession, and  of  adjusting  themselves  to  the  severe 
and  ever  varying  orders  of  the  licensing  bodies. 
In  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  boast  of,  further  than 
as  it  offers  an  apology  to  you,  and  may  incline  you 
to  take  my  testimony  into  consideration  when  this 
subject  shall  come  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

As  a member  of  these  different  bodies,  nothing 
has  appeared  to  me  more  remarkable  than  the  bias 
of  opinion  arising  out  of  local  prejudices ; and  I 
beg  of  you  to  reflect,  that,  in  London,  you  are  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  men  who  form  their  judg- 
ment on  very  limited  experience, — who  have  not 
hitherto  taken  an  enlarged  view  of  this  matter, — and 
who,  unfortunately,  are  too  near  the  seat  of  power. 

But  what  I more  anxiously  hope  from  you,  gentle- 
men, is,  that  you  arm  yourselves  against  the  cla- 
mour which  has  arisen  under  the  banner  of  “ Medi- 
cal Reform.”  My  hopes  are  not  extravagant,  when 
I bid  you  look  only  to  the  interests  of  society.  By 
attending  to  the  interests  of  all  ranks,  and  most 
certainly  embracing  those  of  the  very  poorest  classes, 
you  will  find  that,  by  a necessary  and  easy  transi- 
tion, you  will  do  all  which  medical  men  ought  to 
desire. 
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To  take  a just  view  of  this  question,  cast  your 
eye  on  the  map  of  the  British  possessions,  consider 
how  many  subjects  *f  the  Crown  are  afloat,  the 
hardships  which  medical  men  endure  in  the  colonies, 
and  yet  how  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  disease  in 
the  most  formidable  shape  : how  they  are  themselves 
exposed  to  the  very  worst  forms  of  fever,  and  to  the 
privations  and  accidents  of  a new  country.  Or,  if 
you  would  rather,  look  at  home.  In  passing  through 
the  villages  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  condition 
of  the  country  surgeon  must  have  struck  you.  You 
must  have  seen  his  house,  distinguished  from  others 
of  the  village  by  little  else  than  the  signs  of  his  oc- 
cupation. Were  we  to  single  out  the  occupant,  I 
could  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of  his  painful 
life, — “ how  he  must  run,  ride,  and  turmoil, — how 
he  must  macerate  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,” — 
liable  to  be  called  to  a distance,  at  all  hours,  to  sit 
by  the  side  of  a groaning  woman  till  dawn,  and  for 
a small  and  very  precarious  guerdon.  It  is  only 
during  the  vigour  of  years  that  he  can  sustain  a life 
which  is  a chain  of  perpetual  hardships,  “ his  travel 
grief,  and  his  heart  taking  no  rest  in  the  night.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  rides  fell  in  with  Mungo 
Park  : he  found  him  throwing  stones  into  the  pools 
of  the  Yarrow.  “ I was  thinking,”  said  the  tra- 
veller, “ how  I should  judge  of  the  depth  of  the 
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rivers  in  Africa,  by  the  time  the  bubbles  take  to  rise 
from  the  bottom.”  He  was  a country  surgeon,  whose 
income  did  not  exceed  £150,  and,  rather  than  suffer 
the  privations  of  his  condition,  he  was  contemplating 
a perilous  adventure. 

If  there  be  any  thing  to  increase  the  suffering  of 
such  a life,  it  is  his  education, — the  associates  he  has 
had, — the  contrast  he  forms  with  the  luckier  mem- 
bers of  his  profession  ; and  hence  arises  the  canker, 
the  hidden  plague,  the  secret  poison  of  envy. 

Pray  consider  that  there  must  be  grades  in  our 
profession,  as  necessarily  as  in  society.  (One  might 
have  hoped  they  had  outlived  that  folly  of  equality.) 
There  are  as  many  gradations  between  the  extremes 
of  the  profession  as  there  are  between  “ him  who  is 
clothed  in  silk,  and  weareth  a crown,  and  he  who 
is  clad  in  simple  linen,  and  sitteth  beneath  in  the 
earth.”  But  you  will  balance  the  evidence  ; for  they 
who  are  depressed  will  repine  at  those  who  ride  in  cha- 
riots ; and  he  who  is  a potentate  among  his  rich  pa- 
tients, will  persuade  you  that  he  is  the  very  orna- 
ment of  the  capital  of  the  pillar ; although,  with 
every  hour  lucratively  engaged,  that  he  has  also 
done  more  than  dip  into  the  literature,  he  has  car- 
ried the  science  of  the  profession  with  him, — nay, 
he  has  advanced  it.  He  would  grasp  all,  both  profit 
and  honour.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  such  a mpn 
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should  not  be  at  the  head  of  his  profession  ; but  he 
must  take  the  advice  of  Hippocrates  to  the  herbalist 
Crativas,  44  that,  among  other  herbs,  he  should  cut 
up  that  weed  of  covetousness  by  the  roots,  that  there 
be  no  remainder  left.”  This  is  the  class  of  men 
who  come  forward  upon  your  eye  in  London  : but 
are  a small  portion  only  of  the  working  part  of  our 
profession.  And  it  is  to  form  and  to  protect  the 
larger  and  more  useful  portion,  to  which  a benevo- 
lent Government  ought  to  direct  its  attention. 

Is  there  any  thing  more,  necessary  to  shew  you 
the  hardship  of  these  schemes  for  the  44  improve- 
ment of  the  profession  ?”  Is  it  not  obvious,  that 
the  rewards  of  the  practitioners  of  Surgery  are  not 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  student  must 
pass  out  of  his  father’s  house, — the  expense  of  books, 
professors,  and  degrees  ? not  forgetting  the  tax  to 
Government.  If  you  desire  to  know  what  educa- 
tion is  essential  to  the  country  surgeon,  suppose 
yourself  in  a condition  to  require  his  aid ; that,  in 
travelling,  a broken  limb  lays  you  on  your  back,  in 
pain.  To  what  are  your  anxious  inquiries  directed 
as  to  the  character  of  the  doctor  they  are  bringing 
to  you.  Is  it  not  whether  he  has  been  educated  to 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  ? If  he  has  walked  the  hos- 
pitals under  competent  advice  ? You  would  be  very 
indifferent,  in  these  circumstances,  as  to  his  higher 
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studies,  Physiology,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Botany, 
and  Natural  History.  To  all  that  you  would  be  as 
indifferent  as  the  good  woman  Avho  was  in  labour, 
or  the  farmer  whose  family  and  servants  were  down 
in  the  fever. 

It  would  now  be  natural  for  you  to  inquire 
how  the  population  is  supplied  with  medical  men 
by  well  regulated  governments  abroad ; for,  if 
you  take  this  into  consideration,  the  difficulty  and 
hardship  of  the  case  will  be  pressed  upon  your  at- 
tention, and  you  will  perceive  the  dilemma  in  which 
Government  will  find  itself,  by  entertaining  these 
Bills.  The  poor  are  to  be  provided  for.  The  coun- 
try at  large  is  to  have  well-informed,  useful,  honour- 
able medical  attendants.  For  this  purpose  abroad, 
they  institute  Universities,  they  found  Professor- 
ships. A paternal  feeling  comes  in  place  of  those 
heartless  plans  now  before  the  House  of  Commons ; 
education  is  cheap,  and  proportioned  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  class  from  which  the  students  are  drawn, 
and  medical  men  are  supplied  to  the  remotest  pro- 
vinces. 

I am  not  the  advocate  of  this  system.  I inform 
you  how  the  object  is  attained  in  other  countries; 
and  I shall  now  tell  you  how  we  are  treated  at  home. 
Men,  keenly  alive  to  their  own  interests,  and  envious 
of  the  quiet  possessions  of  the  Professors, — looking 
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perhaps  to  foreign  Universities, — discover  an  unoc- 
cupied niche  in  our  College  at  home.  Then  com- 
mences an  intrigue  for  a new  Professorship.  Silly 
men  are  persuaded  that  there  can  at  least  be  no 
harm  in  enlarging  the  studies  of  our  Medical  youth. 
The  scene  is  shifted  to  London : they  get  the  ear  of 
some  nobleman  of  influence ; there,  a kindly  feel- 
ing to  the  merit  of  the  individual  is  excited.  There 
is  a belief  that  no  harm  can  attend  a new  appoint- 
ment ; it  is  agitated  whilst  they  sip  coffee ; at  length 
it  reaches  the  polite  acquiescence  of  the  Minister  ; 
— and  thus  the  interests  of  an  ancient  University  are 
disposed  of. 

It  is  after  this  mode  that,  in  addition  to  the  classes 
taught  by  Monro,  Cullen,  Black,  Hope,  Home,  and 
Gregory,  there  have  been  wedged  in  between  them 
Professors  to  the  total  amount  of  fourteen.  All  these 
must  be  attended,  with  the  addition  of  the  Hospital 
and  of  private  Anatomy.  You  will  observe  that 
there  is  here  no  endowment.  The  support  of  the 
Professors  is  thrown  upon  the  poor  students  ; and  so 
far  is  Government  from  having  any  conception,  on 
public  or  private  grounds,  that  it  ought  to  aid 
these  young  men  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
that,  during  my  office  of  Dean,  of  late  years,  I have 
exacted  from  their  pockets  Eleven  hundred  Guineas 
annually,  and  transferred  them  to  Goverment  offi- 
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cers.  It  is  said  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  that 
it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  City  that  education 
here  should  be  the  best  and  the  cheapest ; but  ob- 
serve the  covetousness  with  which  funds  are  drawn 
from  the  students.  Six  months  is  not  too  long  for 
a course  of  Anatomy  and  Chemistry ; they  are  ex- 
pensive and  demonstrative  courses.  But  these  new 
Professors,  though  lecturing  on  subjects  which  were, 
and  indeed  are,  departments  of  the  general  courses, 
are  called  upon  to  extend  their  lectures  also  to  six 
months,  to  entitle  them  to  the  full  fee.  This  is 
making  a part  equal  to  the  Avhole,  unnecessarily  in- 
creasing the  expense  of  education  at  our  University, 
an  interruption  to  real  study,  no  time  being  left  for 
reading,  and  distinctly  contrary  to  the  truism,  that 
no  man  can  be  well  taught  who  is  not  his  own  mas- 
ter. Our  Patrons  will,  in  these  circumstances,  bear 
themselves  with  all  the  pride  of  men  who  have  done 
great  things  for  literature  and  science. 

Whilst  there  were  five  Professors  teaching  the 
fundamental  doctrines,  the  pupils  attended  the  same 
class  again  and  again,  to  their  own  great  advantage 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  Professors.  Now,  a 
pupil  cannot  attend  a Professor  a second  time,  how- 
ever he  may  value  his  prelections.  We  are  all 
moving  in  a lock  step ; and  if  a student  should  omit 
to  attend  one,  he  is  remitted  for  another  year ! by 
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which  he  incurs  an  expense,  greater  than  what  he  is 
likely  to  receive  for  the  same  term,  after  many  years’ 
practice.  You  can  believe  that  it  is  painful  to  be 
one  of  a system  so  much  at  variance  with  justice 
and  common  sense.  The  Professors,  increased  in 
number,  and  reduced  in  circumstances,  instead  of 
being  the  consultants  of  their  professional  brethren, 
have  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  to  the  daily  practice : 
they  become  competitors  of  the  family  practitioners, 
lose  their  rank,  and  raise  hostile  feelings  in  the  body 
of  the  profession. 

We  turn  to  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  and  exa- 
mine their  boasted  offices  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Medical  Profession. 

The  Legislature,  instead  of  looking  with  a philoso- 
phical spirit  into  the  state  of  society  in  this  country, 
and  the  distinction  which  exists  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  Continent,  and  attending  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people,  send  the  inquiry  to  a Committee, 
and  then  there  is  a farce  of  taking  evidence,  and 
receiving  the  statements  of  corporate  bodies,  all 
tainted  with  the  imperfections  of  a rude  age  : The 
radical  defect  being  the  attempt  to  legislate  for  a 
profession, — to  reconcile  the  interests  of  medical 
men,  instead  of  looking  steadily  to  the  interests  of 
society. 

The  members  of  these  bodies  believe  that  they 
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lire  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  that  they  an- 
swer the  call  of  the  profession,  when  they  increase 
the  number  of  Classes,  and  the  subjects  to  be  stu- 
died by  their  candidates,  until  it  becomes  an  into- 
lerable oppression.  They  believe  they  are  doing 
right ; yet,  with  all  such  bodies,  there  is  a marvel- 
lous aptitude  to  pass  resolutions  which  shall  make  it 
more  expensive  and  more  difficult  for  those  who  are 
stepping  up  to  the  same  bench  with  themselves. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I touch  on  this  subject ; 
for  often  I have  thought  myself  called  on  to  notice 
the  influence  of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  and  as  of- 
ten have  put  the  design  aside,  consistently  with  a 
resolution  to  avoid  all  collision  of  the  kind.  But 
these  Bills  being  actually  presented  to  Parliament,  it 
would  be  baseness  in  me  to  withhold  my  testimony. 

Although  I number  my  best  friends  in  the  Col- 
leges of  London  and  Edinburgh,  I cannot  be  blind 
to  the  course  of  proceeding  of  these  bodies  in  their 
corporate  capacities.  They,  and,  I believe,  I may 
say  all  who  have  entertained  this  subject,  have  been 
indifferent  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  profession. 
The  medical  attendant  who  is  associated  in  the 
minds  of  a family  with  the  loss  of  parents,  or  of 
parents  with  the  loss  of  children, — who  has  sat  by 
the  bedside  of  those  low  in  spirits,  and  softened 
to  impression, — who  by  such  means  has  become  the 
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friend,  and  confidant,  and  adviser  of  the  family, — 
has  an  influence  more  powerful  than  the  clergyman 
himself. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  has  known  that  the 
young  men  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for 
diploma,  have  been  both  imperfectly  and  improper- 
ly educated.  They  have  known  that  their  teachers 
were  not  Surgeons,  and,  as  Anatomists,  knew  not  its 
application  to  surgery, — that  the  young  men  were 
crammed  with  words,  and  were  not  taught  by  such 
prelections  as  are  necessary  to  improve  the  mind, 
and  form  the  medical  character.  They  have  known 
that  their  teachers  lived  irregular  lives ; that  they 
were  men  whom  they  refused  admission  into  the  so- 
ciety of  teachers,  and  with  whom  they  did  not  as- 
sociate. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  during  my  thirty 
years’  experience  of  teaching  in  London.  Hundreds 
of  young  men  entered  the  profession  with  the  worst 
examples  before  them.  The  temptation  of  the  teacher 
of  anatomy  to  low  and  improj)er  conduct,  and  in 
which  he  engages  the  students,  requires  a strict  sur- 
veillance. Of  all  the  scenes  destructive  of  every  pro- 
per feeling,  extinguishing  religious,  as  well  as  natu- 
ral sentiment,  there  are  none  like  a dissecting-room. 
Nothing  more  necessary,  more  profoundly  useful  than 
dissecting ; and  no  place  so  productive  of  evil  to 
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youth,  when  uncontrolled  by  the  presence  of  a re- 
spectable teacher  and  head,  as  a dissecting-room. 
The  parents  of  young  men  believe  that  they  are 
members  of  the  great  schools,  with  the  advantage  of 
having  the  good  and  justly  esteemed  heads  of  the 
profession  before  them,  whereas,  they  have  spent 
half  their  provision  in  the  dissipation  of  London, 
and  obtain  certificates  at  a cheap  rate,  from  men 
whose  names  are  no  honour. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  has  reared  a noble  monu- 
ment in  the  Museum,  but  we  must  inquire  by  what 
means,  and  from  whence,  have  been  drawn  the  mate- 
rials. The  Museum  is  the  work  of  one  man,  the  re- 
sult of  the  unassisted  labours  of  a surgeon,  John 
Hunter  ; one  of  those,  to  whom  the  profession  owes 
its  present  elevation  in  public  opinion.  That  the 
College  has  lodged  it  nobly,  and  increased  it,  is  the 
very  great  merit  of  the  Council  of  that  body.  How 
has  it  been  enabled  to  do  these  princely  things? 
still  from  the  pockets  of  the  students ! From  that  source, 
when  I was  of  the  Council,  there  was  an  accumula- 
tion of  £70,000 ! ! 

The  College  has  become  the  patron  of  sciences 
not  properly  belonging  to  it,  whilst  nothing  has  been 
done  for  the  cultivation  of  our  art.  It  has  been 
liberal  of  its  funds  to  Natural  History  and  Compa- 
rative Anatomy,  and  has  established  a Professorship 
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of  these  branches.  It  has  given  its  entire  counte- 
nance to  those  subjects  which  are  of  themselves  suffi- 
ciently attractive,  whilst  the  cultivation  of  Surgery 
has  been  neglected.  Cline,  Cooper,  and  Abernethy, 
gave  admirable  examples  in  the  beginning,  by  lec- 
turing in  the  College  on  the  Collection  left  by  Mr 
Hunter.  The  present  seniors  have  wearied  of  this. 
In  truth,  men  who  stand  high  in  public  opinion,  will 
not  submit  to  run  the  ordeal  a second  time  ; they 
will  not  again  come  into  public  competition. 

There  was  a scheme  entertained  by  the  members  of 
that  body,  which  would  have  done  them  great  honour : 
it  was  proposed  that  the  heads  of  the  Profession  should 
offer  the  results  of  their  great  experience,  so  as  to 
form  volumes  of  memoirs,  which  might  stand  in  com- 
petition with  the  great  work,  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris.  One  must  regret  that 
the  Council  voted  down  that  report,  by  which  society 
has  suffered  an  inexpressible  loss.  Men  are  fast  de- 
parting, who  would  have  shone  forth  on  that  occa- 
sion. But  that  jealousy  which  is  ever  a principle  of 
human  nature,  will  never  permit  a body  of  men  of 
equal  condition,  to  raise  any  of  their  own  members 
to  distinction  and  honour  above  the  others,  and  this 
has  paralysed  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  all  that  re- 
gards their  own  profession. 

Notwithstanding  these  remarks,  I am  well  aware 
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of  the  superior  merits  of  that  body.  A great  oppor- 
tunity was  lost  of  forming  a school  creditable  to  this 
country.  In  the  Council  of  the  College  there  were 
the  Senior  Surgeons  of  the  great  Hospitals  of  Lon- 
don, and  all  of  them  Teachers,  with  numerous  Stu- 
dents under  them. 

If  Government  had  then  interfered,  and,  with  a 
due  sense  of  its  importance  as  a national  object,  had 
acted  with  a delicate  hand,  how  easy  it  would  have 
been,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  regulated  the  Hospi- 
tal Schools  ; in  the  second  place,  to  have  induced  the 
heads  of  the  profession,  sitting  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London,  to  give  their  experience,  as  the  last 
and  best  lesson  to  the  pupils  ; having  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  preparations  in  the  world,  and  every  appliance; 
and  finally,  to  have  received  these  young  men  upon 
their  trials.  Then  the  diploma  would  have  been  of 
real  value,  being  subscribed  by  men,  known  to  the 
whole  world  of  science,  and  that  which  the  pupils  gave, 
would  have  been  given  willingly,  and  received  as  due. 

By  such  means,  the  privileges  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  could  have  been  maintained,  the  first  cha- 
racters in  the  profession  kept  in  connection  with 
the  schools,  and  before  the  pupils ; the  interests  of 
the  Hospitals  would  not  have  been  interfered  with  ; 
the  well-earned  receipts  of  the  Medical  Officers  not 
diminished,  and  a great  object  attained  with  justice 
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to  all.  The  State  would  have  shewn  due  respect  to 
those  who  had  served  it,  by  supplying  the  army  and 
navy — and  private  practitioners,  for  so  many  years. 

See  now  what  has  been  done. 

Political  parties  have  thrown  all  into  confusion. 
Those  who  are  distinguished  by  the  term  of  Liberals, 
thought  to  have  given  to  London  a University.  But 
as  they  chose  to  throw  religion  out  of  their  scheme 
of  education,  the  community  rejected  it;  and  they 
unexpectedly  found  that  for  their  very  existence  they 
must  depend  on  the  Medical  pupils,  which  was  not 
the  original  object  of  the  Institution.  The  other  party 
thought  to  form  a similar  University  or  College  ; but 
more  in  accordance  with  the  national  religion. 

Here  were  two  expensive  establishments  for 
Medical  education  set  up  in  London,  deficient  in  all 
which  had  hitherto  distinguished  the  Medical  Schools 
of  the  Metropolis.  Up  to  this  time,  Students  flocked 
to  London  for  Anatomy  and  the  Hospitals,  and  to 
study  under  men  of  distinguished  reputation ; but 
here  the  essential  matter  was  wanting,  and,  to  supply 
the  defect  of  Hospitals,  new  subscription  Hospitals 
were  raised,  far  inferior  to  those  in  the  counties, 
and  nothing  to  compare  to  the  great  original  Hospi- 
tals of  London  : just  enough  to  furnish  a certifi- 
cate of  Hospital  attendance.  In  this  manner  all  is 
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confusion,  and  that  confusion  will  be  worse  con- 
founded, by  the  enactments  of  these  bills. 

I shall  not  touch  upon  the  College  of  Physicians, 
their  acts  of  exclusion  have  recoiled  upon  themselves. 
But  I must  express  my  surprise  that  any  man  ambi- 
tious of  distinction  in  our  profession,  seeing,  that  there 
are  so  many  departments  courting  improvement,  so 
many  sciences  connected  with  the  medical  profession, 
through  which  he  might  make  himself  eminent,  so 
many  societies  open  to  his  papers,  should  care  what 
corporate  bodies  do,  or  by  what  laws  they  entrench 
themselves. 

The  profession-  calls  loudly  for  the  suppression  of 
quackery, — they  are  not  in  the  way  to  be  relieved 
from  that  pest.  The  mind  leans  to  the  marvellous. 
There  is  ever  in  the  community  a yearning  after 
supernatural  cures,  not  always  to-be  gratified  by  the 
legitimate  practitioner.  The  people  would  rather 
be  drugged  by  empirics,  although  they  would  not 
believe  a word  from  their  lips  on  any  common  oc- 
currence of  life.  The  ignorance  which  leads  to  this 
is  not  alone  with  those  whom  we  call  the  vulgar,  but 
is  common  to  the  palace  and  the  cottage.  Under 
different  colours  and  disguises  it  will  be  found  to 
prevail  in  the  highest  ranks,  and  there  can  be  no 
check  to  it,  but  in  the  increasing  reliance  on  the 
members  of  the  profession.  If,  through  the  expense 
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of  education,  remote  places  are  ill  supplied  with 
medical  men,  there,  of  course,  we  shall  find  a brood 
of  bone-setters  and  rupture-doctors. 

This  idea  of  raising  the  medical  profession,  by 
increasing  the  expense  of  education,  instead  of  de- 
stroying quackery,  gives  place  to  it.  So  that  I might 
repeat,  as  it  has  been  said  of  old,  “ You  make  room 
for  quacksalvers,  cast  apothecaries,  barbers,  and 
goodwives,  so  that  I make  great  doubt  how  the 
chirurgeon  shall  be  maintained,  and  who  shall  be 
his  patients.” 

These  Bills  have  been  altogether  framed  upon  a 
wrong  principle.  It  is  inferred  that  examination  is 
a test  of  proficiency.  Examination  is  a part  of  aca- 
demical discipline ; taken  by  itself,  it  is  an  instru- 
ment of  cruelty  and  injustice. 

During  our  six  months’  course  of  Lectures  many 
days  are  given  to  examination,  and  then,  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  modesty  acquires  con- 
fidence. It  requires  all  this  time  to  form  a proper 
judgment  of  the  really  studious  and  intelligent. 
When,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  academical  period, 
the  student  is  set  down  at  the  table  before  the  united 
Professors,  he  comes  fortified  by  character.  This  is 
really  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  youth,  for  it  is  a 
severe  ordeal ; perhaps  his  parents  having  exhausted 
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the  last  guinea  to  give  him  a profession  and  independ- 
ence, he  may  be  cast  back  for  a year  at  a ruinous  ex- 
pense, or  his  prospects  blasted  altogether.  Now  we 
know,  and  every  man  of  common  sense  must  know, 
that  a young  fellow  who  has  been  marked  by  a re- 
gardless conduct  during  years  of  attendance  at  Col- 
lege, will  endeavour  to  make  up  for  it  at  last. 
Sharp-witted  and  confident,  and  crammed  for  the 
occasion,  his  superficial  and  easily  acquired  know- 
ledge would  deceive  a man  ignorant  of  what  students 
are. 

It  is  proposed,  now,  in  these  Bills  to  institute  three 
new  bodies  of  Examiners,  purged  of  all  malice  like 
an  English  jury ; in  other  words,  ignorant  altogether 
of  the  young  gentlemen  presented  to  them.  Really 
this  is  like  an  argument  used  at  the  hustings, — fine, 
just,  and  benevolent  to  the  lowest  comprehension. 
That  it  should  be  a suggestion  of  educated  men  to 
a body  like  the  British  Parliament,  throws  one  into 
amazement. 

An  intelligent  contemporary  writes  very  rational- 
ly when  he  says,  “ It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
classes  of  persons  of  whom  we  may  expect  these 
parliaments  to  consist.  We  must  not  look  among 
them  for  those  who  love  the  tranquil  pursuits  of 
science,  who  pass  their  days  and  nights  in  accumu- 
lating knowledge  ; nor  shall  we  find  those  who,  by 
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their  eminence,  have  already  earned  the  good  opi- 
nion of  the  public  and  their  profession,  and  are  fully 
occupied  in  the  exercise  of  their  professional  duties  ; 
But  rather  for  the  vain  and  the  idle, — those  who  en- 
joy a noisy  notoriety, — and  have  leisure,  because 
they  want  employment.” 

You  may  see  the  difficulty  of  calling  respectable 
men  from  lucrative  practice  to  a new  situation,  where 
their  pretensions  are  once  more  to  be  canvassed.  Call 
for  papers  ; inquire  of  the  secretaries  of  the  two  new 
Colleges,  how  many  Professors  have  been  appointed, 
and  how  many  have  resigned.  Let  it  be  noted  from 
whence  they  came,  and  why  they  left  the  institutions. 
Get  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  time  and  read  the 
debates  in  their  quarterly  meetings,  and  you  will 
learn  that  there  is  a limit  to  your . power  of  giving 
respectability  to  new  institutions. 

I am  almost  at  a loss  to  conceive  how  a whole  pro- 
fession is  to  be  raised  to  greater  respectability,  unless 
by  individual  exertions.  Suppose  that  we  were  all 
members  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  or  that  the  privileges  of  these  bodies 
were  swept  away,  who  would  care,  or  who  would  know 
the  circumstance,  or  what  effect  could  it  have  on  an 
individual  ? A whole  sea-board  for  sixty  miles  in 
length,  may  be  raised  by  convulsion,  but  nothing  re- 
latively is  displaced,  and  no  man  is  an  inch  taller. 
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As  long  as  in  our  profession  there  are  offices  to 
he  performed  almost  menial,  and  which  only  the 
simple  and  good  can  appreciate  ; as  long  as  there  is 
the  appearance  of  poverty-struck  members,  society 
in  general  will  not  consider  the  profession  a high 
one.  It  is  by  the  exertion  of  individuals  that  some 
respect  may  be  reflected  upon  the  general  body.  If 
out  of  that  class,  men  shall  arise  for  the  cultivation 
of  science,  and  by  the  labours  of  a philosophical 
mind,  improve  the  healing  art,  and  so  incalculably 
extend  the  means  of  charity,  the  class  to  which 
that  man  belongs  would  be  exalted,  and  would  be 
more  highly  esteemed  than  any  other  as  contributing 
to  the  good  of  mankind. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  nothing  distinguish- 
ed in  the  profession,  but  men  acting  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  however  respectable  as  individuals  such  men 
may  stand  in  their  locality,  their  profession . is  no 
more  than  an  honest  means  of  livelihood. 

How  is  it  that  the  medical  profession  is  higher  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  other  countries  ? Because  our 
students  are  not  paupers  depending  upon  the  State- 
And  because  eminent  men  have  from  time  to  time 
arisen  commanding  the  respect  of  mankind.  That 
profession  which  gave  rise  to  Haller,  Harvey,  the 
Hunters,  Monros,  Grcgories,  to  Black,  Cullen,  Jen- 
ner,  rests  upon  the  character  of  these  men.  And  from 
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what  class  of  medical  men  have  these  come  ? Look 
to  the  records  of  the  profession, — look  to  the  volumes 
in  our  libraries,  and  see  who  they  are  who  have 
stamped  the  character  upon  the  age  in  which  they 
lived?  You  will  find  they  have  been  Professors, 
Teachers,  men,  who  from  a love  of  science,  did  not 
altogether  give  themselves  up  to  the  emoluments  of 
practice,  but  held  it  as  a higher  obj  ect  to  improve 
their  profession,  knowing  that  thereby  they  extend- 
ed their  means  of  charity.  The  questions  that  I 
entreat  you  to  consider  are,  whether  you  are  to  re- 
tain those  institutions  which  have  hitherto  been  the 
retreat  of  science,  where  Professors  with  small  world- 
ly means,  have  still  had  station  in  society;  or  will  you 
level  all,  and  make  this  country  a great  bustling 
vulgar  community.  Surely  I am  not  singular  in  my 
surprise  that  men,  educated  in  our  Universities,  should 
proudly  conceive  that  it  is  their  own  superior  talents 
that  have  placed  them  where  they  are,  and  should 
make  no  acknowledgment  to  the  institutions  which 
have  raised  them  from  insignificance  ; — ungrateful 
children,  forgetful  of  alma  mater. 

A sentiment  has  been  expressed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  successful  prosecution  of  science 
brings  with  it  its  own  reward.  Do  they  mean  that 
a new  mordant,  or  a new  dye,  an  improvement  upon 
a spinning-jenny,  or  locomotive  engine,  will  enrich 
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the  discoverer?  Or  do  they  really  mean  that  a man 
given  to  the  pursuit  of  science  is  above  all  worldly 
distinctions,  and  that  “ Professors  ought  to  be  frugal, 
industrious,  sparing  in  desires,  willing  to  take  pains” 
without  a motive  to  exertion  ? Are  these  gentlemen 
of  opinion,  “that  he  who  has  the  fewest  things,  is  near- 
est the  gods,”  “ Si  ad  naturam  vives,  nunquam  eris 
pauper.”  That  riches  on  the  Principal  of  a Scottish 
University,  would  sit  like  an  ill  made  garment? 

But  the  gentleman  who  utters  this  aphorism  is 
wrong  in  his  classical  allusion.  It  is  the  poets, 
not  the  philosophers,  who  should  be  starved.  “ It 
is  a stuffed  falcon  that  will  not  fly,”  “ a fat  bird  that 
will  not  sing,”  “ alendos  volunt  non  sag'inandos,  ne 
melioris  mentis  flammula  extinguatur.”  “ It  is  an 
empty  stomach  that  gives  light  and  pleasant  dreams.” 

I beg  you,  gentlemen,  to  mark  these  distinctions. 

I.  To  procure  for  the  country,  medical  men  duly 
educated,  to  facilitate  their  education,  and  to  take 
care  that  it  is  not  loaded  with  unnecessary  expense. 
This  is  the  first  duty  of  every  government  when  it 
interferes  to  control  the  profession.  It  is  due  to  the 
people. 

When  the  candidate  has  received  his  diploma 
evincing  his  fitness  fqr  the  common  duties  of  the 
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profession:  Jf  destined  for  the  Army,  let  him,  during 
the  first  three  months  of  receiving  pay,  be  sent  to  a 
Government  Hospital  to  be  further  instructed  by 
the  head  of  the  department.  If  destined  for  the 
Navy,  send  him  to  Haslar  for  the  same  purpose.  If 
for  the  East  Indies,  let  him  attend  to  be  further  in- 
structed in  the  diseases  of  tropical  climates,  and  join 
Botany  and  Natural  History  to  his  professional  ac- 
quirements. To  force  all  this  upon  the  common 
practitioner  is  a great  hardship. 

II.  It  ought  to  be  another  great  object,  and  such 
as  we  should  expect  from  a society  of  educated  gen- 
tlemen, that  they  should  provide  for  a higher  status 
of  education.  That  men  should  be  induced  to  study 
the  sciences  connected  with  the  Medical  Profession, 
and  hold  places  of  honour,  that  they  may  be  ready  to 
afford  assistance  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  rising 
above  the  common  order,  either  from  having  patri- 
mony with  which  to  commence  their  studies,  or,  from 
ambition,  having  attained  the  means,  by  the  practice 
of  their  profession. 

III.  That  there  shall  be  no  envious  distinctions, — 
that  genius  and  application  may  enable  even  the 
poorest,  to  gain  the  high  places  in  our  profession. 

Great  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  system  of  edu- 
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cation  in  this  country,  from  the  extended  privileges 
of  the  corporate  bodies,  and  from  Government 
giving  them  the  title  of  Colleges.  By  this  means 
their  privileges,  originally  local,  have  become  ex- 
tensive ; the}^  examine,  and  give  diplomas.  Without 
aiding  in  the  slightest  degree  in  the  education  of 
the  pupils,  they  exact  their  monies,  accumulate 
riches,  build  palaces,  buy  museums,  and  have  abun- 
dance ; whilst  the  Universities,  the  working  bodies, 
are  impoverished,  and  left  deficient  in  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  teaching  : collections,  and  museums. 

These  new  examining  bodies  or  parliaments,  pro- 
posed in  the  bills  before  the  House,  is  a further  ex- 
tension of  this  mischief.  They  are  attended  with 
exactions  from  the  pupils,  and  deprive  the  Univer- 
sities of  the  funds  which  ought  to  go  to  the  support 
of  their  institutions.  If  the  number  of  classes  should 
be  diminished,  the  expense  to  the  pupil  very  con- 
siderably curtailed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  which 
they  pay,  be  given  to  the  institutions  where  they 
receive  their  education,  justice  would  be  done  to  all 
parties. 

j 

We  have  mentioned  the  high  places  which  are  to  be 
the  rewards  for  exertion,  and  this  draws  us  naturally 
to  compare  ourselves  with  other  learned  professions. 
You  are  of  the  law  : with  that  praiseworthy  ambi- 
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tion  which  actuates  you,  how  would  you  feel, — how 
stupid  and  unprofitable  would  life  be  to  you,  could 
your  utmost  exertion  gain  for  you  no  more  than  the 
gratitude  of  a person  subdued  by  sickness,  whose 
opinion  was  to  be  further  questioned  by  old  ladies 
round  the  tea-table.  Just  as  you  would  feel  life  to 
be  an  insupportable  burden,  so  men  of  my  profes- 
sion feel  the  hardship  of  there  being  no  worthy  tri- 
bunal to  judge  their  merits,  no  bar  to  sympathise  in 
their  exertions, — no  judges  to  give  due  praise, — no 
Parliament, — no  high  places  of  honour  and  dignity  in 
the  prospect,  but  all  success  depending  upon  ignorant 
rumour,  or  the  prejudice  of  fashion.  If  you  admit 
that  in  your  profession,  in  order  to  secure  respect,  it 
is  necessary  you  should  be  in  affluence  above  the 
common  rank  of  society,  what  say  you  to  the  Princi- 
pal of  our  University,  the  head  of  that  body  which 
affords  to  our  countrymen  now  almost  the  only 
means  of  distinction,  having  a salary  of  £200  ? de- 
barred at  the  same  time  from  all  other  exertions. 
Will  not  men  say  that  the  volucres  togati  are  inter- 
woven with  all  those  who  govern  the  affairs  of  this 
country  ? 

l 

Nothing  but  a sense  of  duty  could  have  tempted 
me  to  hint  at  a thing  so  disagreeable,  so  vastly  im- 
polite, as  to  draw  comparisons.  Educate  the  chil- 
dren, educate  every  body,  and  especially  the  young 
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hammermen  of  Edinburgh,  but  out  of  that  body, 
some  long-headed  fellow  will  rise  to  put  to  you  some 
searching  questions.  He  will  say  we  have  yielded  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  the  ancient  institutions  of 
Scotland,  to  the  impoverishment  of  this  city.  He 
may  put  a question  which  will  make  it  problematical, 
with  all  your  zeal  for  the  little  ones,  whether  you 
are  really  desirous  of  preserving  the  Universities, 
of  seeing  our  countrymen  keep  in  advance  of  other 
communities,  and  retain  that  character  which  has 
descended  to  us  from  old  times. 

I am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

CHARLES  BELL. 


February  19.  1841. 
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